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Among the States 


Ohio Amendments.—Two constitutional amendments 
were adopted by the voters of Ohio on November 5 
One permits voting for President and Vice-President of 
the United States without fulfilling the previous require 
ment for one year’s residence in the state. The othe 
provides that electors of a county may approve by ma 
jority vote a county charter changing the form of county 
government, giving it powers concurrent with munici 
palities; in counties with at least 500,000 population, it 
also permits the electors, by majority vote of the county 
and of the largest municipality, to approve a charter giv- 
ing the county exclusive municipal powers. The voters 
defeated a third amendment which would have _per- 
mitted a person to be appointed to state office without 

- possessing the qualifications of an elector 

Texas Amendments.—The Texas electorate 
three amendments to the state constitution on Novem 
ber 5. 

One of them authorizes broader and more liberal pen- 
sion provisions for state officials and employees. Whereas 
heretofore the constitution authorized the legislature to 
provide a Retirement, Disability and Death Compensa- 
tion Fund for appointive officers and employees, the 
amendment permits the legislature to extend the cover- 
age to elective officials. Increased state payments into the 
fund likewise were authorized; heretofore the constitu- 
tion limited the state’s contribution to 5 per cent of the 
compensation paid an individual but not more than $180 
annually; the amendment removes the S180 annual 


adopted 


maximum. 

\nother amendment raised from $42 million to $47 
million the amount of state money which can be. spent 
each year for public assistance. 

The third amendment established a Texas Water De- 
velopment Board and a new state fund—to be derived 
from sale of as much as S200 million in bonds—to aid 
political subdivisions in constructing water conservation 
and supply projects. The amendment gives outright au 
thorization to the board to sell general obligation tax 
bonds of the state in the amount of S100 million, and 
tuthorizes an additional S100 million in bonds upon a 
two-thirds vote of the legislature 


Oregon Special Session.—Oregon taxpayers reaped the 
principal benefits of a nineteen-day special session of the 
legislature which adjourned November 17. Called by 
Governor Robert D. Holmes to deal with a general fund 
surplus that was expected to have reached $74 million by 
June, the session lowered state personal 
taxes by 20 per cent and raised the state basic school 
support from Sg5 to $105 per child. The income tax re 
duction, effective January 1, 1958, along with slight de 
creases In corporation excise and income taxes, is ex 


pected to eliminate $37 million of the anticipated sur- 
plus. The basic school increase, effective July 1, 1958, is 
expected to take away another $4,930,000 as an offset 
against local property taxes. With Governor Holmes’ 
signature, the measures adopted reduce the anticipated 
general surplus for mid-19g59 to $31 million. 


Montana Legislative Council.—The Montana Legislative 
Council, created by the 1957 legislature, has become a 
fully functioning body with the appointment of an ex 
ecutive director, Eugene Tidball. Formerly employed in 
the legal department of a private firm, the new director 
holds degrees from Montana State University, in business 
administration and law. Constitutionality of the biparti- 
san council, comprising six Representatives and six Sen- 
ators, was in question until last August, when a State 
Supreme Court decision validated the group and_ its 
work. Previously, councils created during the 1953 and 
1g55 sessions of the legislature had been ruled unconsti 
tutional, 


Wire Tapping. 
an anti-wire tapping measure which applies against a 
wide range of electronic listening. It includes within its 
jurisdiction “any law enforcement officer of this state o1 
any municipality or other political subdivision thereof, 
or of the United States, whether or not within the course 
of his employment.” Penalties are provided of not less 
than S100 fine and not more than $1,000, or not less 
than ten days or more than one year in jail, or both. 


The 1957 Ilinois legislature adopted 


Eastern States Tideland Oil Find?—Meredith E. John- 
son, New Jersey’s State Geologist, indicates that within 
two decades the Atlantic Seaboard States may be erecting 
offshore oil rigs similar to those now found in other 
parts of the country. At a recent meeting of the Geologi 
cal Society of America, Mr. Johnson said that conditions 
appear to delineate a possible Atlantic offshore oil field 
running from Cape Cod in Massachusetts all the way to 
Florida and as far to sea as the ( ontunental Shelf 
thirty miles out 


about 
He explained that the physical make 
up, a stratum of sediment shaped like a wedge, extends 
into the Atlantic and is similar to strata where oil was 
found in the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean 


Atomic Energy Insurance.—Governor Foster Furcolo of 
Massachusetts has announced that well over 100 insur 
ince Companies from throughout the country have joined 
in a combined resource pool which will permit the un 


derwriting of S65 million worth of insurance protection 
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for the developing atomic energy industry of Massachu- 
setts. This is reported to be the first cooperative venture 


of its type. The pool was created pursuant to terms of 


1957 legislation by the Massachusetts General Court. The 
program covers atomic plant owners for damage to their 
property. Still under consideration is a policy to cover 
owners with respect to liability for damage suits brought 


by other persons. 


Turnpike Innovations.— The Maine Turnpike Authority 
is engaging in a major traffic experiment by increasing 
the maximum speed limit on its 106-mile toll turnpike 
to 7o miles per hour in daylight and 65 at night. On 
other highways in the state the maximum daylight limit 
is 60 miles per hour, 55 at night. 

An unusual action was taken by the 1957 Massachu- 
setts legislature when a bill was passed granting refunds 
in the gasoline tax for persons using the new Massachu- 
setts Turnpike. The measure allows rebates of 51 cents 
for each fifteen miles of travel on the Turnpike by mo- 
torists, while truckers will get back the same amount for 
every five miles of use. This is seen as a possible major 
stimulus to traffic on the ‘pike. 


New York Thruway Finances.—IThe New York State 
Thruway is expected to be a going concern financially 
by ig6o0, according to State Budget Director Paul Apple- 
by in one of his final public reports before retiring from 
state service. He said: “Any use of construction funds for 
debt service in 1959 will be very small, according to my 
forecasts, and all charges should be readily met from 
earnings in 1960 and thereafter.” With the opening of 
a forty-one-mile stretch in August, the Thruway became 
the world’s longest toll road. Its mileage stands at 474, 
and it will be 562 miles long when fully completed in 
igho. Mr. Appleby recommended an increase in the $20 
fee for an annual permit for unlimited use of the facility. 


Nebraska Gasoline Tax.— Nebraska's increase of the mo- 
tor fuel tax from 6 to 7 cents per gallon, voted by the 
1457 legislature, has surmounted an effort to suspend it 
through a referendum petition. The number of signa- 
tures obtained on the petition was insufficient to qualify 
it for public vote next year. Consequently the tax in- 
crease went into eflect. 


Gasoline Consumption.—According to estimates by the 
\merican Petroleum Institute as reported by the Federa- 
tion of Tax Administrators, gasoline Consumption in the 
forty-eight states and the District of Columbia for the 
first seven months of 1457 totaled 33.2 billion gallons- 
about a billion gallons higher than for the same period 
in 1956. For the seven months, consumption was down in 
eight of the states and the District of Columbia; before 
. sharp upsurge in July, lower consumption figures were 
reported for more than a fourth of the states. 


Income Tax Withholding.—Adoption of an income tax 
withholding law by the 1957 Indiana legislature in- 
creased to eleven the total of states that provide for with- 
holding of income taxes on salaries and wages. The other 
ten states are Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Maryland, Montana, Oregon and Ver- 
mont. Oregon was the first state to adopt a general in- 
come tax withholding law, in 1948. Prior to Indiana's 
enactment, Alabama's law was the latest, adopted in 
1956. The Indiana measure of 1957 provides for with- 
holding of gross income taxes by every employer of four, 
or more persons except domestic service and casual labor. 


Alabama Revenue.—State revenues in Alabama increased 
more than fivefold in the period from 1940 to 1956, a 
recent legislative committee report shows. State revenues 
mounted from $59.8 million in 1940 to $324.6 million in 
1956. During the same span, taxes alone increased from 
$49.6 million to $228.5 million. The most rapid increase 
occurred in the immediate postwar years, but revenue 
gains were figured at 56.3 per cent between 1950 and 
1956. 


Municipal Utilities Tax.—ITwelve Wyoming towns are 
appealing to the district courts a decision by the State 
Board of Equalization holding that municipally owned 
electric utility systems are subject to taxation. Taxes were 
first assessed by county boards of equalization on the 
basis of a 1957 state constitutional amendment authoriz- 
ing taxation of government property used for non-gov- 
ernmental purposes. The State Board of Equalization 
upheld the assessments on the basis of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion that operation of electric utilities consti- 
tuted a “proprietary” rather than a “governmental” 
function of government. Pointing out that the new 
amendment specifically exempted from taxation certain 
municipally owned utility operations, including water 
and sewage systems, the Attorney General held that the 
intent of the law was that all other similar municipal op- 
erations were subject to taxation. Fifteen towns in the 
state own their electric utilities, but two communities did 
not protest the assessment and a third did not follow up 
its protest with court action. 


Oregon Property Reappraisal.—An Oregon property re- 
appraisal program, initiated by the legislature in 1951, is 
nearing the half-way mark. Undertaken to achieve uni- 
formity of assessments for tax purposes within and be 
tween the state's counties, the program is expected to be 
completed in 1964, at a total cost of $7.5 million. The 
costs are being shared jointly by the State Tax Commis. 
sion and the counties involved. 


Community Colleges for Michigan.—\ 1457 legislative 
study committee on higher education in Michigan has 
(Continued on page 20) 
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GAIN AND again in many quarters we hear the 
questions raised: Can and will the states 
accept responsibilities commensurate with 

the rights they proclaim? Can and will the states do 
the domestic jobs that have to be done? Can and 
will the states provide and finance the public serv- 
ices that modern society demands? 1 think the 
answer is a definite YES, and I think the record 
bears it out. Let’s look at this record. 

There has been an amazing rejuvenation and 
expansion of state government in the last decade. 
In 1946 state and local expenditures for public serv- 
ices totalled $12.4 billion; in 1956, $40.2 billion. In 
1946 gross state and local debt was $16 billion; in 
1956, $49 billion. In both categories—both in cur- 
rent expenditures and in future obligations—the 
amounts have more than tripled. 

To be somewhat more specific, in the realms of 
elementary and secondary education the states them- 
selves, exclusive of the localities, spent $1,074,000,- 
000 in 1946 and $4,000,986,000 in 1956. In higher 
education they spent $397,000,000 in 1946 and 
$1,678,422,000 in 1956. For highways the states spent 
$952,000,000 in 1946 and $5,351,000,000 in 1956. 
And for the maintenance of patients in hospitals for 
the mentally ill—the exclusive responsibility of the 
states—they spent $167,222,167 in 1946 and $662,- 
146,372 in 1956. 

These few figures speak volumes. They provide 
the most definite, the most practical, the most con- 
clusive answer to the question—What can and will 
the states do? These trends and developments have 
continued through 1957. They will continue, so far 
as we can see, indefinitely, for the great increase in 
population and the expanding economy will, of 
necessity, require more public services and larger 
expenditures. 

SIGNS OF PROGRESS 
State government in 1957, as in every year of the 

past decade, has moved forward in its efforts to meet 

growing needs. The signs of this progress are many 
and varied. There are improvements in the organi- 
zation of state government which enable the states 
to discharge their numerous responsibilities more 


*Submitted by Frank Bane, Executive Director ot the 
Council of State Governments, to the Board of Managers at 
its annual meeting at Hot Springs, Arkansas, December 6, 
1957- 
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Report of the Executive Director to the Board of Managers 
of the Council of State Governments* 


effectively. States have continued to seek ways and 
means of increasing the quality of their services. 
They have been alert to the needs of their citizens 
for new services to meet emerging problems. During 
the past year progress has been made in a number 
of states in dealing with three of the most impor- 
tant and most persistent of their problems—legisla- 
tive apportionment, constitutional revision and tax 
reorganization and revision. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of the vitality 
of state government in 1957 is the fact that serious, 
organized consideration is being given now to the 
return to the states of certain governmental func 
tions which today are exercised in whole or in part 
by the federal government. Governor Dwinell will 
report this morning on the activities and recom- 
mendations of the Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee. The mere existence of this Committee- 
given its composition and its responsibilities—is elo- 
quent testimony to the enhanced status of the states 
in our federal system today as compared with two 
decades ago. The primary emphasis now is upon 
how can we do what should and must be done—not 
what can we get someone else, somewhere else, to 
do for us. 

Intergovernmental relations are a matter of ma- 
jor interest to all areas of state government. The 
National Legislative Conference, meeting in Okla 
homa City in October, with more than 500 state 
legislative representatives in attendance, adopted a 
resolution calling for an immediate appraisal ol 
federal-state relations as they affect the legislative 
branches of government. In New York in July 
the Conference of Chief Justices of State Supreme 
Courts expressed its concern about judicial aspects 
of this question. The National Association of Attor- 
neys General, at its meeting in June, reaffirmed its 
vital interest in federal-state relations and appointed 
a committee to explore the problem. The Gover- 
nors’ Conference, at its annual meeting in Wil- 
liamsburg, cooperated with the federal government 
in the establishment and operation of the Joint 
Action Committee on Federal-State Relations. 

In addition, the question of jurisdiction over fed- 
eral lands and the impact upon the states of pro- 
posed changes in this jurisdiction continue to be 
of large and increasing concern to the states. This 
complex subject has been carefully and thoroughly 
examined by the Council’s Committee on Legisla- 
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tive Jurisdiction over Federal Lands, headed by 
Senator Barrett of New York, and he will report to 
you on it. 

The Congress of the United States, on its part, 
has set up a committee, headed by Congressman 
Fountain, which has devoted much time and study 
to federal-state relations, while in the Executive 
branch the special ofice on intergovernmental rela- 
tions in the White House, headed by former Gov- 
ernor Pyle, has been greatly strengthened during 
the past year. 

Against this background, let us review happen- 
ings in certain key areas of state government. 


EDUCATION 


The states in 1957 continued their efforts to sur 
mount the difficulties that result from ever-rising 
enrollments in our schools. State after state in- 
creased aid to local school districts, and many of the 
states increased state aid on the per-pupil basis. 
Final figures are not available for fiscal year 1957. 
but state aid for schools this year will approximate 
54 billion, and it will be even larger in 1958. More 
states than before are providing special assistance to 
hard pressed local districts to help them construct 
badly needed schools, with the result that more state 
funds have been expended directly and indirectly 
for school construction than ever before. Supple- 
mentary thereto, a number of states in 1957 took 
steps to improve the financial potential of local dis- 
tricts, thereby making it possible for them to use 
local tax sources more effectively. 

Pressures generated by growing enrollments and 
accompanying shortages of facilities and stath have 
focused attention on proposals for making more 
effective use of our existing school systems. One 


proposal is for operating schools on an around-the- 
calendar basis. This plan was discussed at the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference in June and at the Southern 
Governors’ Conference in September. It was dis 
cussed, also, by a panel of leading educators at a 


national conference in July, and has been consid 
ered at several other educational meetings. So far 
the consensus seems to be that, despite some obvious 
difhculties in putting a twelve-month plan into et- 
fect, the proposal has sufhcient merit to make tfur- 
ther study, and experimentation with it, eminently 
desirable. 

The states at the same time are giving more and 
more attention to problems of higher education. 
Knowing that enrollments in colleges and universi 
ties will begin to rise significantly in a few years, 
and knowing that the demands of our age make the 
training of more and better scholars and _ techni- 
cians imperative, the states are stepping up their 
programs. The record of state action in higher edu- 
cation in 1957 is too extensive and diverse to be 
reported here in detail. The purposes sought, how- 


ever, include raising of faculty salaries, to enable 
our colleges and universities to recruit and retain 
the necessary numbers of well-qualified teachers; 
provision of needed plant and facilities; availability 
of financial assistance to young people who demon 
strate their competence to benefit from higher edu- 
cation but lack adequate means for it; and sounder 
organization of state systems of higher education. 

The report of the President’s Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School, which will be dis- 
cussed tomorrow, contains an excellent analysis ol 
needs and problems of higher education. Ever since 
the Council of State Governments made its study ol 
Higher Education in the Forty-Eight States in 1952 
we have devoted a great amount of attention to this 
very important and expanding area of state govern- 
ment. At the present time, at the request of the 
Midwestern Interstate Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation, of which Dr. Virgil Hancher, President of 
the University of lowa, is Chairman, we are working 
on a study of out-ol-state enrollments and fees in 
public institutions in the Midwest. Also, we are co- 
operating with the Western Conterence on Higher 
Education in exploring the immediate problems ol 
financing higher education in the West. While both 
of these projects are regional in character, we be 
lieve their results will be of interest and benefit to 
all of the states. Meanwhile, the Southern Regional 
Education Board, the Western Interstate Commis 
sion on Higher Education, and the New England 
Board of Higher Education are contributing much 
to the more etfective use oi our state facilities for 
higher education in these areas. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


For almost a decade now, one of the principal 
projects of the Council of State Governments has 
been its effort to help the states improve thei 
programs in the field of mental health—and I might 
say that in no one areca have the states made more 
substantial and consiructive progress in the past 
decade than in the realm of mental health. The 
Council has made two major studies of mental 
health problems at tie request of the Governors’ 
Conterence, and three years ago the Council estab- 
lished, within its organization, the Interstate Clear- 
ing House on Mental Health. The purpose of the 
Clearing House is to provide a mechanism by which 
states can pool and exchange their experiences in 
this field, so as to make their collective efforts more 
fruittul, and to make the results of the research 
and experimentation of all available to each of 
the states. 

The most dramatic evidence of progress in state 
mental health programs in 1956, and likewise in 
1957, is that the upward trend in total resident 
population in hospitals for the mentally ill has been 
reversed—reversed for the first time. At the end ot 
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1956 there was an over-all decrease of approxi- 
mately 7,000 patients from the rolls of 1955, despite 
the fact that first admissions to mental hospitals 
continued to increase. In some hospitals at least 80 
per cent of first admissions are discharged within a 
year, and a return of 60 per cent to the community 
is quite common nowadays. This significant accom- 
plishment reflects the expansion of state interest and 
state efforts in the mental health field. Some exam- 
ples of the growth of state programs during the past 
few years are these: 


1. State expenditures for mental hospitals have 
more than tripled in the past decade, as have state 
expenditures per patient per day. 

2. The states have substantially increased their 
personnel in all categories at state hospitals, so that 
more intensive care and treatment can be given. In 
the last ten years the ratio of personnel to patients 
has improved more than 100 per cent. 

3. Many states have modernized their basic men- 
tal health laws; they are adopting mental health 
codes which recognize mental illness as a medical 
problem rather than merely one of institutional 
isolation and law enforcement. 

4. Numerous states have reorganized and revital- 
ized their mental health agencies to achieve a more 
coordinated approach to the problems of prevent- 
ing mental illness and promoting mental health. 


NEW OFFICERS 
The Council of State Governments 
The following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Managers of the Council 


of State Governments at the Arlington Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, on December 7, 1957: 


William G. Stratton, 
Governor of Illinois 


President 


First Vice-President and 
Chairman of the Board 


Senator John W. Noble, 
Missouri 


Second Vice-President Marjorie D. Farmer, 
Member of General Assem- 
bly, Connecticut 

Third Vice-President J. E. Springmeyer, 
Legislative Counsel, 
Nevada 

E. C. Giessel, Director, 
Department of Budgets 
and Accounts, 
Wisconsin 


Auditor 


Two new Managers-at-Large were also elected, to 
serve on the Board of Managers for a period of 
five years: 


L. G. Merritt, Director, Legislative Council, South 
Carolina 

John W. Van Ness, Chairman, Public Service 
Commission, Indiana 


Thirteen states now have departments of mental 
health, and the trend is in the direction of consoli- 
dated mental hospitals and mental health activities. 

5. Increasingly, states have recognized the basic 
importance of research on problems of mental ill- 
ness and are training qualified personnel. Since 
1953 state expenditures for these purposes have 
more than tripled. 

As you know, states throughout the nation have 
joined together in developing the Interstate Com- 
pact on Mental Health. Under this compact a per- 
son needing hospitalization for mental illness may 
receive it where he is, without regard to his state of 
residence. The compact also authorizes groups of 
states to pool their facilities for handling special 
classes of mental patients. This Mental Health Com- 
pact already has been ratified by ten states, six of 
them having taken action this year. 

And yet, despite this record of outstanding 
achievement in the entire field, the waiting lists for 
care and treatment of the mentally ill and the men- 
tally retarded continue to grow; the number of old 
people in our hospitals continues to rise; problems 
of alcoholism, narcotic addiction, and juvenile de- 
linquency, related to mental illness, still confront 
us. All of these are major, continuing problems of 
state government. They call for research, they call 
for money, they call for action—from the states. 


AGING 


Programs for our older citizens are one of the 
rapidly developing functions of state government 
today. In part, this results from the fact that the 
number of people over 65 years of age is increasing. 
It will increase perhaps even more rapidly in the 
years ahead. The mere increase in the size of this 
age group would of itself create a major problem 
for government. The growth in numbers, however, 
has been coupled with a major social and economic 
change in America: our rapid shift from a rural, 
agricultural society to an urban, industrial one. 
With this change, traditional means of meeting the 
needs of the aging no longer are adequate. The 
average older person and his family do not have the 
security and self-sufficiency of life that character- 
ized a rural community. His savings are subject to 
the ravages of inflation. His children and friends 
may live with difficulty on their incomes. Increas- 
ingly he depends upon sources outside the family- 
on the retirement plan of the organization which 
employed him, if it has one; on his union; on pri- 
vate social institutions and agencies; and on gov- 
ernment. 

To assist the states in considering this problem, 
the Council of State Governments conducted a 
study of it and developed a Bill of Objectives and 
a Program of Action in the field of aging. The 
Council further cooperated with the Federal Coun- 
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cil on Aging—an interdepartmental committee ap- 
pointed by the President—in sponsoring a federal- 
state conference on aging, held in June, 1956. Gov- 
ernors of forty-three states sent official delegations 
to the conference, which provided an opportunity 
to share knowledge and experiences among the 
states and between the states and the federal gov- 
ernment. The conference, moreover, led to the cre- 
ation of a federal-state operating committee on the 
aging and to specific suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for state and federal action. 

Approximately half of the states now have inter- 
departmental committees and other special agencies 
to stimulate interest in programs for older citizens 
and to coordinate the diverse activities of many 
state agencies affecting the aging. The major direc- 
tions of emphasis in state activity have been to in- 
crease employment opportunities for older persons, 
to stress medical care, and to develop ways and 
means for providing more suitable housing for the 
aged. Research and training in this field, as in 
others, are recognized as essential. Institutions of 
gerontology at state and private universities have 
been set up or are being planned in more than half 
of the states. 


HIGHWAYS, HIGHWAY SAFETY, 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


The expanded highway program is moving for- 
ward at a rapid pace. In the fourteen months from 
the passage of the 1956 Highway Act to September 1 
of this year, the states had put under obligation 
with the Bureau of Public Roads $95 million in 
federal funds for the primary, secondary and urban 
systems, and $1,625,000,000 for the interstate system. 
Despite natural variations among the states in the 
extent to which they have obligated funds appor- 
tioned to them on a national basis, they are keeping 
pace, and the program is “on schedule.” 

The accelerated highway program makes it im- 
perative that states study their highway laws care- 
fully with a view to modernizing them to meet new 
needs. Two important areas of law are those which 
govern acquisition of right-of-way for future use and 
for controlled access expressways. Statements ana- 
lyzing existing laws on these matters, and describing 
the features of model legislation, are included in 
Suggested State Legislation—Program for 1058, de- 
veloped by the Council’s Committee of State Ofh- 
cials on State Legislation. Two other related prob- 
lems received much attention in the legislative ses- 
sions of 1957: the question of relocating utilities as 
a result of new highway construction and who 
should bear the cost, and the question of regulation 
of highway billboards on the interstate system. 
These two questions, among others, will doubtless 
be considered again in legislative sessions in 1958. 

One year ago the Governors’ Conference Com- 


mittee on Highway Safety submitted its report. Its 
impact upon the states was immediate, strong and 
most constructive. To quote one important high- 
way safety official: “More constructive and benefi- 
cial highway safety legislation was enacted by the 
states in 1957 than in any previous five to ten year 
period in our history.” 

The highway safety legislation enacted by the 
states in 1957 included statutes strengthening en- 
forcement, improving driver licensing and training, 
providing more effective administrative machinery, 
and fostering public safety education. A more de- 
tailed report on this topic—a subject that calls for 
much continued state action and vigilance—will be 
submitted later at this meeting. 

The taxation of commercial vehicles in interstate 
commerce continues to present problems—problems 
of revenue and problems of reciprocity. Coopera- 
tive arrangements have been worked out in many 
areas of the country, but the expanding industry 
and changing conditions require that such arrange- 
ments be reviewed and reconsidered from time to 
time for the mutual benefit of all. This subject also 
will be discussed a little later. 


METROPOLITAN AREAS AND 
URBAN RENEWAL 


Last year the Council of State Governments sub- 
mitted a report requested by the Governors’ Con- 
ference entitled The States and the Metropolitan 
Problem. The report analyzed the problem of pro- 
viding effective government in metropolitan areas 
and emphasized the major responsibilities of the 
states to assist in reaching solutions. It contained 
specific suggestions and recommendations, and 
Suggested State Legislation—Program for 1957 out- 
lined state legislation that might be helpful in this 
field. Legislative sessions in 1957 in all parts of the 
country enacted statutes dealing with the subject. 

The metropolitan problem has grown and will 
continue to grow—rapidly. It is a problem, to a very 
considerable extent, which can only be solved with 
state participation. And it is a problem which must 
be solved if local government is to be effective and 
great waste avoided. 

A related matter which requires special state 
attention is urban renewal. With the assistance of 
the federal government, large and small cities 
throughout the nation are undertaking urban re- 
newal programs. The aim of the programis is to 
rehabilitate and redevelop large sections of ow 
cities which are either slums or potential slums. Ur- 
ban renewal programs are almost entirely financed 
by the federal government, participating cities, and 
private capital. The role of state governments has 
been largely the enactment of legislation permitting 
cities to take part in these programs. Here is another 
field of the utmost importance to urban and metro. 
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litan areas, where more than 60 per cent of our 
live—a field that will become of increasing 
importance and significance to the states themselves. 
The Joint Federal-State Action Committee consid- 
d this problem at length, and it has recom. 


d greatly increased state participation in 


cit 


url 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


an renewal. 


The development of atomic energy, long the sole 
preserve of the federal government, has become of 
increasing concern to the states. Many aspects of 
civilian use of nuclear materials involve industrial 
operations otherwise subject to state regulation. 

ites are responsible for protecting the public 

h, welfare, and safety, and so are interested in 

the location, construction and operation of instal- 
lations using nuclear materials. Because of this tra- 
ditional and important interest of the states, state 
officials have urged that the federal law be amended 
to recognize clearly the responsibility of the states 


in this area. It has been proposed, also, that the law 


provide for the gradual transfer of some functions 
now performed by the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the states, as they demonstrate their competence 
to deal with these matters. Legislation along these 
lines mav be introduced in the next Congress 

In June of this vear the Council of State Govern 
ments submitted to the states a comprehensive re- 
port, State Administration of Water Resources. 
Water resources and their administration are of 
acute interest in many if not most of the states as of 
now. They will become a problem of still greater 
proportion for state government in the very near 
future. Spectacular increases in use of water for 
domestic purposes, for irrigation and for industry 
have all contributed to the problem. The states, 
next year and the vears thereafter, will hear much 
more about water, and will be much more con- 
cerned about it. 

Throughout the last decade the Council of State 

Governments has been concerned with questions of 
migratory farm labor. Recently the Council estab- 
lished a committee to work specifically on them 
long the Eastern Seaboard. Activity in this field 
will be expanded to other major areas of the 
country, and specific suggestions and recommenda- 
tions will be made to the states as to standards, 
administration, and interstate cooperation. 


THE FUTURE 


In this report we have attempted to review the 
activities of the states and the Council with respect 


to old and major areas of state government. We 


have likewise attempted to identify rapidly expand 
ing and, to some extent, new and emerging prob 
lems of government in which the states have a 
major interest. In these tasks, the new as well as the 
old, our purpose is to assist in every way possible 
the dev elopment of effective state government. That 
is the task for which this, your agency, the Council 
of State Governments, was created. 

The Council is in a sound financial condition 
To the extent of its resources, it has served and is 
serving the legislative, the executive and the judi- 
cial branches of government. It is promoting, to an 
ever increasing extent, interstate cooperation. And 
this vear much—a great deal—has been done to facil 
itate federal-state cooperation. Over the years the 
Council has had a dynamic program in the interest 
of the states. It will continue to have that kind of 
program. 

And so it seems, “If the way to govern is to gov- 
ern”—the states are getting along with the job. But 
the end is not vet—far from it. There is no indica- 
tion that the needs of the next decade will be less 
pressing—no indication that the expansion of costs 
and expenditures of state government in the next 
decade will not continue. 

History will almost certainly recall that next vear. 
1958, was a year of reappraisal. Recent events and 
consequent and coming events would seem to make 
that inevitable. There will be reappraisal of the 
international situation to insure the safety, the 
security, and in fact the survival of our nation. and 
the free world; reappraisal of our national posture 
as the leader of the free world in military and eco- 
nomic strength; reappraisal of the temper of our 
spirits and our minds to perform the tasks which 
this peremptory era thrusts upon us; and reappraisal 
of state governments—the political entities charged 
primarily with maintaining and preserving our in- 
ternal strength, securitv, and welfare. 

This is not a new situation—it has happened be 
fore. But it is perhaps a larger, more extensive, and 
more dangerous situation; one which will probably 
be of longer duration—one we will have with us for 
vears to come. 

But while it is a problem it is also an opportunity 
-an opportunity for the states, individually and 
working together—to demonstrate again the great 
strength and validity of our federal system: to dem 
onstrate again the infinite capacity of the free, indi 
vidual citizen, through his own agency, to work for 
the common good. 

In this situation, with these problems, confronted 
by this task, I wish to assert on the basis of long 
experience—“The states will not be found wanting. 
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Vernon A. McGee, Legislative Budget Director for the Texas Legislative Budget 
Board, delivered the following paper as President of the National Legislative 
Conference at its annual meeting in October at Oklahoma City. In it he takes 
account of the fact that the Conference, quite properly, is primarily concerned 
with problems of legislatures that are not yet solved, rather than with their 
accomplishments. But Mr. McGee, for the purposes of this paper, “reverses the 
glass.” He reminds us of the progress legislatures have made and are making— 
in their procedures, in their staff services, in the legislative product. He finds the 
record heartening. He submits, moreover, that the man in the street ought to be 
given better means of knowing about this legislative record—and that when he 
does know more, future progress will come more easily. 


The Vitality of State 
Legislatures 


By VeRNoN A. McGEE 


HERE IS a great difference between sight and 

insight. It has been said that any fool can 

count the seeds in an apple, but that insight 
is needed to count the apples in the seeds. 

Insight into where we’ve been and where we're 
going may be particularly useful as the National 
Legislative Conference begins its tenth annual meet- 
ing. In past meetings of this Conference it has been 
natural and proper for vou to be concerned with 
problems not yet solved, with the need for improv- 
ing the efficiency and quality of legislative work. 

But something Hugo Srb of Nebraska said in a 
General Assembly at Seattle last vear set me to 
thinking. His comment was to the effect that along 
with problems there are a lot of accomplishments 
by state legislatures that warrant confidence and 
public esteem. 

So for just a few minutes, let’s reverse the glass. 
Consider some of the achievements you have made, 
instead of the problems yet unsolved. Purely for 
the sake of insights, let’s examine the other side of 
the coin. 

As legislators vou have determined the “whats” 
and often the “hows” of state governments that ex 


pend more than $20 billion a year, that operate 


vast systems of bulging colleges and universities, 
and that have helped support more than a million 
indigent and elderly people. You have converted 
large mental hospitals from custodial warehouses 
into institutions of treatment and cure. You have 
constructed thousands of miles of highways and 
speedways, and regulated an endless array of pri- 
vate enterprises. 

From Puerto Rico up through the states and into 
Alaska, there’s a clear trail . . . not of bent twigs 


but a well-worn path ... that marks your concern 
with the rights of individuals in the face of exten- 
sive changes in our economic order. The right to 
work, protection against discrimination, the use of 
wire tapping for criminal evidence, the right of 
all persons to fair and just treatment in the course 
of legislative and executive investigations, are ex- 
amples. 

At the verv time of mounting concern and com- 
plaint about the expansion of federal power, many 
of you have acted to protect and strengthen the 
privileges of self-government. There is an increasing 
tendency among state legislatures to divest your- 
selves of the weakening burden of local bills by cen- 
tering more power in local units of government 
through general state law. Twenty years from now, 
that may well be viewed as a landmark in the con- 
tinuing development of American democracy. 


ADAPTATION OF LEGISLATURES 


Belle Zeller of Brooklvn College has observed that 
for most of the 300 years that legislatures have ex- 
isted on this continent, their basic principles and 
practices remained virtually unchanged. Only in 
this century, and especially in the last ten years, has 
there been serious rethinking and revising of long 
standing procedures to make the legislative process 
more efficient and effective. 

Any student of the biological sciences well knows 
that once an organism begins to “adapt,” the rate 
of adaptation accelerates and continues over a long 
period. The same is true of human life. Legislatures 
are comprised of human beings. They, too, will re- 
Hect the universality of the principle of adaptation. 
By 1970 it may easily become true that the regen- 
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eration of state legislatures can be viewed as one of 
the outstanding features of public administration in 
the mid-goth century. 

The growth of legislative staff services is familiar 
to you. In this effort of the moment to gain insight, 
we need only to remind ourselves: 

That legislative reference services, forerunners ol 
speciaiized staff services, now exist in forty-four 
states and four territories. 

That bill-drafting services are now formally or- 
ganized in forty-three states and four territories. 

That statutory codification and revision, an area 
of staff service that has practically burst upon the 
scene in very recent years, now exist in thirty-four 
states and three territories. 

That substantive law revision is a still newer serv- 
ice to legislatures, now formally organized in at least 
six states. 

That formal arrangements for research help on 
policy problems, often called Legislative Councils, 
now exist in thirty-six states and one territory; that 
some form of specialized fiscal staff help to ap- 
propriations and finanee committees now exists in 
twenty-five states; that post-audit services to legisla- 
tures now exist in seventeen states and two terri- 
tories; and that in administering and housekeeping 
staffs, the oldest and most durable of all legislative 
services, there is a burgeoning interest in better 
methods as state legislatures acquire a streamlined 
look. 


MARKS OF PROGRESS 


Early in the 1930's Justice Frankfurter, then a 
law professor at Harvard, called attention to the 
little known interstate compact provision of the 
Constitution. We now have operative interstate 
compacts covering such matters as water distribu- 
tion, flood control, crime control, forest fire protec- 
tion, marine fisheries, civil defense, education, men- 
tal health, and oil conservation. 

The Kansas Legislature and the Missouri Senate 
have approved the Mo-Kan Metropolitan Develop- 
ment District by interstate compact for an area 
embracing five counties in Missouri and three in 
Kansas. 

An act authorizing consolidation of city and 
county governments in the four largest counties ol 
Fennessee was approved by the state legislature. 

Washington's 1957 legislature enacted the Metro- 
politan. Council Act to enable voters of the Greater 
Seattle area to form a new municipal entity, with 
power to make a coordinated attack upon problems 
which have defied solution by 150 separate local 
governments. Mark well the fact that only four 
years elapsed from the time the problem was first 
formally recognized until adoption of legislation 
authorizing its solution. 

No one is surprised to find that Nevada has just 


revised all laws of general and public nature passed 
by the legislature since 1864. —Or that an eleven- 
state western regional study group has reviewed and 
revised model motor vehicle legislation to achieve 
greater uniformity in laws affecting highway safety. 
—Or that New Jersey's state government is trans- 
porting and selling water to cities and industries. 
—Or that two-thirds of all the states have within the 
past two years put study groups to work re-examin- 
ing their entire range of fiscal problems. 

Legislatures in Colorado and Georgia have just 
created new state planning agencies. In Colorado 
eighteen separate agencies were consolidated into a 
Department of Natural Resources. Many other state 
legislatures have recently acted energetically for wa- 
ter conservation and development. Maryland adopt- 
ed the model State Administrative Procedures Act. 
Arkansas’ legislature created a State Commerce 
Commission. New Mexico, North Carolina and 
West Virginia set up central state departments of 
finance and administration. Florida began a sweep- 
ing reorganization of its judicial system. And we 
could cite many more examples. 

Does this recital sound to you like legislatures 
that are inept? Like legislative bodies that are in- 
attentive to public needs? Can it be that you and I 
and our neighbors have stood around like peasants 
at a county fair, gaping at the marvels of atomic 
energy, of man-made missiles shot into the strato- 
sphere, of electronics, automation and all the other 
mechanical gadgets of our generation, and missed 
the most significant marvel of all? —The human co- 
operation achieved, and without which these me- 
chanical wonders could never have happened? In- 
deed, have not Joseph Schumpeter and Max Weber 
made out a case for the fact that the rise of modern 
science is due to a capitalistic system, which itself is 
an invention of political governments? 

You are reminded that I did not start to prove 
anything. The effort was only to change the per- 
spective, to reverse the coin, to gain whatever new 
insights might result before we settle down to the 
specific problems of this Conference. 

For me, this try for a new perspective focused 
several problems in a different light. I venture to 
call your attention to only two: one concerns citizen 
understanding . . . and appreciation of the 
work of legislatures; the second is the plight. of 
metropolitan areas. 


CITIZEN UNDERSTANDING 


A curious thing about better methods is that they 
often bring in their wake new problems. Thus, auto- 
mation in industry has helped solve one problem 
while creating another. The preservation of food by 
using ionizing radiations works well for asparagus 
and bacon but results in a darn strange flavor for 


squash and hot dogs. 
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The creation of legislative staff services, effective 
and useful as they are, has contributed to a new 
problem. Open debate on the floors of House and 


. Senate was once the principal way of educating 


members and the public. Nowadays, much of the 
most analytical, fact-finding and fact-sifting work on 
public issues is done by legislative staff agencies be- 
tween sessions and in legislative committees. 

Ultimate legislative decisions now rest on better 
foundations of fact; but those fact-foundations are 
not always understood by the public. Interim staff 
agencies and committees have not yet mastered 
fully the art of getting the facts before the public 
of getting grass-roots reactions, of crystallizing pub 
lic sentiments. 

Political evils arise when public affairs are con 
ducted in ways which the people cannot compre 
hend. At this transitional point in the resurgence of 
legislatures, the way they work seems mysterious to 
the man in the street. He does not often under- 
stand the “whys.” 

Max Ascoli was compelled to observe: “Our state 
governments . . . manage to operate so quietly that, 
to all intents and purposes, they have become an 
instance of semi-secret government.” To that obser 
vation, Walter W. Heller, University of Minnesota 
professor, added the comment: “Perhaps the over 
powering role of the federal government in the 
Great Depression, in World War II, and in the 
Korean crisis has mesmerized us into underrating 
both the responsibilities and the capabilities of state 
and local governments.” 

Being unaware of the facts that compel a legisla- 
ture to act as it does, the man in the street is often 
disinterested or even suspicious and critical. The 
fact that state legislative bodies are operating more 
efficiently has not only not been accepted by the 
man in the street; it has not even been presented to 


-him as a possibility. 


The Pacific Northwest Assembly on State Gov- 
ernment observed that citizen indifference and leth- 
argy often reflect lack of information. Leonard D 
White in his lectures on “The States and the Na- 
tion” delivered in Louisiana suggested that “a con- 
sidered campaign of honest reminders of what states 
do for citizens would be a useful corrective of the 
distorted picture that usually prevails.” 

This National Legislative Conference, at youn 
meeting in Seattle last year, by resolution directed 
the executive committee to make inquiry about the 
improved use of communication media in orde 
that the public may better understand the legisla- 
tive process in the several states. The scheduled 
workshop at this Oklahoma City meeting is a step 
in that direction. 


THE METROPOLITAN PROBLEM 


In a separate workshop on your program here 


you probably will rub shoulders with the second 
problem, that of metropolitan areas. More than 6o 
per cent of the American people now live in and 
around what the United States Census Bureau calls 
standard metropolitan areas. For the next two dec- 
ades, more than a million acres of rural land on 
the fringes of our cities will be urbanized. That’s a 
total of about go million acres—more than four 
times the size of Rhode Island. 

\lready the hubs of our cities are choked with 
trafic. Water and sewers are painfully short on the 
rims. River pollution is rising. These and related 
problems call for political ingenuity that can pro- 
vide a broader, more effective governmental base 
for cooperation and action. 

Luther Gulick. when Administrator of the Citv 
of New York, pointed out that you cannot solve a 
chess problem with only half the board and pieces, 
nor build across a river only half a suspension 
bridge. To do the whole job, there must be unified 
jurisdiction over the whole problem. 

If these metropolitan areas fail to find help in 
solving their problems of finance, housing, plan- 
ning and public works construction from state capi- 
tols, their only recourse is to Washington and the 
federal government. The choice lies in the hands of 
state legislatures. 


THE PUBLIC CAN HELP 


But whether the problem be that of metropolitan 
areas, the earmarking of state funds, revising legis- 
lative committee structure, the oversight of the ex- 
ecutive branch, or something else, I suggest the 
solution will come easier if there is citizen under- 
standing. Political parties are notably quiet between 
elections and have not at all times and places satis- 
fied the individual citizen’s need for political action 
in specific fields of state and local interest. 

Individual citizens are increasingly putting their 
energies, and their pocketbooks, behind nonparti 
san, voluntary organizations aimed at definite ob 
jectives. Perhaps these offer the greatest opportunity 
for built-in rooting sections for state legislatures 
and governments. 

Chere is reassurance and vitality in your pres- 
ence here. Your purpose in these conferences has 
always been to improve your own personal compe- 
tence, ability and effectiveness in the public service 

hat unique characteristic stands out like an 
oasis in a generation that has sometimes assumed 
that problems of the modern world are too big for 
individuals, that has too often looked to some re- 
mote institution of mass action for the answers. 
You have grasped the elementary fact that the only 
way to improve society is to improve oneself. It is 
the only enduring and dependable way. 

In that process, to borrow a phrase from South 
ol the Border, “Vaya con Dios!” 
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A pioneering project for training capable young men and women in the work 


of state government is under way in California—the State Legislative Internship 
Program, conducted by the State Assembly in cooperation with five California 
universities and the Ford Foundation. In this article L. H. Lincoln, Speaker of 
the Assembly, describes the purpose, scope and early development of the plan. 
He finds it constructive and promising, both from the standpoint of legislators 
who need competent assistance and from that of superior university graduates 
who want practical experience in government. The plan, Mr. Lincoln suggests, 


HE California State Assembly, while it still 

hasn't acquired a band or a football team, 

took on two or three aspects of a college cam- 
pus this fall with the initiation of an experiment 
in education. 

As a matter of fact, the Assembly has become a 
sort of campus for the first class of what is known as 
the California State Legislative Internship Pro. 
gram. Weekly seminar classes, Monday morning 
armchair quarterbacking and a group of college 
professors who stop by to make periodic checks 
have all combined to bring a little of that collegiate 
air to the legislative offices. 

Under the plan, up to fifteen graduate students 
from five sponsoring California universities will 
serve with the legislature in a variety of jobs for a 
period of ten months. Ford Foundation financing 
has already been acquired to carry the program for 
five years. 

Interns are paid $400 a month, half by the Foun- 
dation and half by the Assembly. 

Those in the first class reported to work at the 
State Capitol in Sacramento on September 1 and 
were immediately assigned to committee chairmen. 
Since that time they have been aiding their chair- 
men and committee staff in doing research, prepar- 
ing committee hearings, handling constituent in- 
quiries, summarizing bills, drafting correspondence, 
preparing speeches and news releases and helping 
in hundreds of other tasks which come up in a 
legislative office. 

The program is modeled after the Congressional 
Intern Program that has been operated in Washing- 
ton, D. C. since 1953 by the American Political Sci- 
ence Association. The popularity of the Washington 
program among Congressmen and the keen compe- 
tition among students stimulated the adoption of 


is well worth consideration on the part of legislatures in other states. 


California’s Legislative 


Internship Program 


By L. H. Lincoin 


the program in the California State Assembly. 

Although we realize that the internship principle 
has been used in a great number of places under 
various sets of circumstances, we believe that this 
is the pioneer program of its kind in a state legis- 
lature. We earnestly feel that legislatures across the 
country will find that the program is worthy ol 
study and adoption. 


TO ANSWER TWO PROBLEMS 


The idea for the project first came up at a Con- 
ference on Streamlining State Legislatures, held at 
the University of California at Berkeley in October, 
1955. Those attending the conference included 
members of the state legislature, representatives of 
the press and organizations interested in legislation, 
and faculty members of law, political science and 
journalism departments of the universities of the 
state. 

It developed that one of the major complaints of 
legislators at the conference was that they often had 
a difficult time hiring competent service and re- 
search staff members. At the same time, faculty 
members stated that they often had a hard time 
finding opportunities for graduate students to gain 
practical experience in the legislative process. 

The internship program hence grew as the natu 
ral answer to both problems. 

The University of California at Berkeley took the 
leadership in attempting to implement the plan. 
Broad outlines for the program were set up with 
the help of several members of the legislature. The 
University Board of Regents approved the program. 
contingent on acceptance of the legislature, and a 
request for funds was sent to the Ford Foundation 

Upon approval of the plan by the Assembly, the 
Foundation agreed to provide $40,000 a year for a 


California’s Legislative 


five-year period. This sum was to cover one-half of 
the salaries of the interns plus $10,000 to pay the - 


incidental costs of supervision and direction of the 
program. 

The Assembly contributed $30,000 to cover the 
other half of the salaries. Each participating univer 
sity gives the faculty time required for. supervision 
and participation in the instructional part of the 
program. The University of California contributes 
the services of Professor Eugene C. Lee to serve as 
director of the program, and my assistant, Mr. H. E. 
Bachtold, supervises their activities on behalf of the 
California State Assembly. ; 

Faculty at the University of California, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, Stanford Univer 
sitv, University of Southern California and _ the 
Claremont Graduate School then set out interview- 
ing candidates. Prospective interns were located 
both through notices placed on department bulle- 
tin boards and professors seeking out capable for- 
mer students. 

Faculty members were instructed to consider 
graduate students who were candidates for higher 
degrees in political science, law or journalism. They 
agreed to consider students from other departments 
and former students who had achieved equivalent 
experience in such fields as newspaper work. 

Applications were reviewed by a committee of 
faculty members, and oral interviews were held 
June 19 in a conference room on the second floor 
of the ancient South Hall of the University of 
California. 


THE INTERNS 


Fight interns were selected by this committee and 
members of the Assembly Rules Committee through 
intensive interrogations. In informing them of their 
selection by letter, Professor Lee said: 


I hope you share with me some of the enthusiasm 
of being able to participate in this first vear of a pro 
gram which itself is a pioneer experiment. You should 
feel honored at your selection. I am sure you will also 
feel a great sense of responsibility toward making this 
program a valuable venture in graduate training and a 
meaningful period of service to the state 


Chosen to participate were: 

Linus De Wald of Santa Ana, a 25-year-old 
graduate of the U.C.L.A. School of Law and Long 
Beach State College. Mr. De Wald participated in 
the Roscoe Pound Moot Court Competition at 
U.C.L.A. and served as Associate Justice and Chief 
Justice for one vear each. He is working to obtain 
an LL.B. degree and is interested in working as a 
lawyer in government. He was named one of the 
leaders of his class by faculty members. He was as- 
signed to the staff of Assemblyman Bruce Allen, 
Chairman of the Committee on Judiciary. 
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James Driscoll, a 26-year-old holder of a Master's 
degree in Political Science from Claremont Gradu- 
ate School and a Bachelor’s degree from Fresno 
State College. Mr. Driscoll is presently working 
towards a Ph.D. degree and plans to enter some 
form of public service as an occupation. He sup 
ported himself entirely through college and was su- 
perintendent over twenty service station attendants 
at a large station in one of his extra-hour activities. 
Faculty members at the small, select California 
college picked him as their representative. He was 
assigned to Assemblyman H. W. Kelly, Chairman of 
the Committee on Manufacturing, Oil and Mining 
Industry. Mr. Driscoll is a resident of Fresno. 

Roderic Duncan, a 25-year-old reporter on the 
San Francisco Examiner. A graduate of the Univer 
sity of California and a resident of Belvedere, Mr. 
Duncan has spent his time since graduation from 
college as a Special Agent in the Army's Counter 
Intelligence Corps and working for several Califor- 
nia newspapers. He is a former city editor of the 
student Daily Californian and is working on a Mas- 
ter’s degree in Journalism. Mr. Duncan was as- 
signed to the office of the Speaker. 

Richard Harvey of Los Angeles, who had just 
completed a Doctor's dissertation on “Earl Warren 
and the Practice of Non-Partisanship in California 
Government.” Mr. Harvey holds a Bachelor’s de 
gree from Occidental College and a Master's degret 
in Political Science from U.C.L.A. He intends to 
become a college professor and has worked as a 
teaching assistant and a research assistant in his 
school’s political science department. Mr. Harvey 
was assigned to Assemblyman Allen Miller, Chair- 
man of the Rules Committee. 

Miss Carmen Hews, who holds both a state teach- 
ing certificate and a Master’s degree in Journal 
ism and a Bachelor's degree in Psychology from 
U.C.L.A. Miss Hews was the assistant editor of an 
industrial publication, a stenographer, and a_ re 
porter on the student Daily Bruin. She was a mem 
ber of a YWCA-YMCA program which combined 
work in industry and seminars towards the objec- 


‘tive of helping students to understand labor-man- 


agement relations and the government’s part in 
regulation. She is a 2q-vear-old resident of Red 
lands and was assigned to Assemblyman Donald 
Doyle, Chairman of the Committee on Education. 
Charles Kunsman, 33, the holder of Bachelor's 
and Master’s degrees in Political Science of the 
University of California. Mr. Kunsman, who plans 
to become a college professor, has attended Oxford 
University, the University of Copenhagen, the Uni- 
versity of Zurich and the Institute of World Affairs 
at Salisbury, Connecticut. He has been a research 
assistant and a teaching assistant in his department 
at U.C. and was an instructor in the Air Force. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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In this article Ralph Steetle, Executive Director of the Joint Council on Educa- 
tional Television, takes stock of TV as it stands today as an arm of education. 
He points up the kinds of uses to which it is being put at the elementary, high 
school, university and adult education levels—with examples from numerous 
cities and areas. He indicates growing resourcefulness and aptness in the employ- 
ment of TV in the teaching process, with increasingly beneficial results. TV 
itself, he emphasizes, is a neutral medium; its significance depends on who uses 
it and how. The record, Mr. Steetle indicates, points to a future in which it can 
provide rich benefits, on a widening scale, for a diversity of educational purposes. 


HOEVER it was that claimed it took fifty 
years for a new idea to influence American 
education lived before the days of educa- 

tional television. 

These are years of discovery, debate and experi- 
mentation in how to use wisely the medium of tele- 
vision for the purposes of education. Thus we find 
educators with open minds using closed circuit, 
while others find no paradox in employing a mass 
medium to serve specific individual interests in 
education. 

Schools and colleges are using closed circuit TV 
for distribution of teaching within and between in- 
stitutions. The circuits are used for total teaching 
and for enrichment programs. The school systems 
and colleges are using commercial as well as educa- 
tional stations for telecasting credit courses at the 
elementary, high school, junior and four-year col- 
lege levels. 

A great deal of activity centers around program- 
ming informally to the general public for the pur- 
pose of helping the individual to be a more in- 
formed participant in the life of an ever more com- 
plex century. Exciting new ideas are being tested 
in the use of TV for the recruitment and in-service 
training of teachers. 

Educational television has achieved such large di- 
mensions, with a correspondingly great impact upon 
education, that some unwarranted fears have been 
generated. For example, some fear that televised 
teaching is a form of automation designed to re- 
place teachers or dissolve the traditional human 
give-and-take relationship between pupil and teach- 
er. On the other hand, many informed educators 
wonder if TV can help to educate the greater num- 
bers of students at all levels; others wistfully hope 
that TV can stretch the educational dollar. Many 
believe that television’s chief contribution will be 
to improve the quality of instruction. 


Television and Teaching 


By RALPH STEETLE 


CORE PROGRAMS 


Much experimental attention is being devoted to 
public school TV teaching which presents the core 
of the curriculum and is designed for classroom 
viewing on a daily basis. Such teaching can be 
broadcast as is done in Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati and Seattle, or can be distributed by means 
of closed circuit, as in the case of the largest test 
system of all—Hagerstown, Maryland. 

This total teaching concept establishes a team of 
classroom teacher and TV teacher. The classroom 
teachers prepare pupils for each lesson, observe the 
students during the period, follow up the work ol 
the TV teacher after each lesson (concentrating on 
special problems of individual students), and offer 
frequent critical analyses of the TV lessons, with 
special emphasis upon student reaction and prog- 
ress. Usually the TV teacher is relieved of normal 
classroom responsibilities and, apart from visits to 
schools to confer with individual teachers, spends 
full time preparing and televising his lessons. A 
visit to Pittsburgh or Hagerstown convinces one 
that pupils have two teachers in each classroom and 
that television redeploys teachers rather than re- 
placing them. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHING 


Planning for public school programs which sup- 
plement and enrich the basic curriculum, as in the 
case of direct teaching, involves school administra- 
tors, curriculum supervisors, classroom teachers, the 
TV teacher and personnel with specialized TV 
skills. Such supplementary instruction has been es- 
pecially effective where there is a lack of written 
and audio-visual materials or experience in a par- 
ticular field. Art and music have been provided to 
schools by this method, as has experience in for- 
eign languages for lower grades. A rural school 
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teacher in Alabama writes to the educational tele- 
vision network: 


We, the elementary pupils and teacher of Alden White 
School, are enjoying your programs every week. You are 
our music teacher in our classroom. You are what we 
have been searching for—someone to teach music. You 
see, we are a two-teacher school with fifty-eight pupils. 
I am a teacher who cannot teach everything. Our school 
is not large enough for a special music and art teacher. 
We call our TV “our art and music teachers.” 


Many school systems are learning that television 
helps to enrich the guidance program by making 
available the advice and counsel of men and women 
of eminence in the fields pupils are considering. In 
Columbus, Ohio, for example, Station WOSU-TV 
has broadcast an excellent series in cooperation 
with the guidance service supervisor for the State 
Department of Education and the Superintendent 
of Parochial Schools. 

Special TV series are occasionally designed by 
public school instructional committees to teach 
learning concepts in certain curricular areas. Con- 
cepts which, in the judgment of teachers, are most 
difficult to teach and comprehend are given pri- 
ority. Series of varying lengths are presented for 
classroom viewing and are utilized as an additive to 
regular classroom instruction. 


FOR COLLEGE CANDIDATES 


Some colleges and public school systems are ex- 
perimenting with broadcasting first year college 
courses to advanced high school students. Upon 
successful completion of the course, the high school 
student may receive academic credit for it when en- 
rolled in college. San Francisco State College, for 
example, has an experiment in this field that may 
go a long way toward giving superior students the 
individual attention they should have. A psychology 
course is being taught twice weekly by television by 
Professor Shepard Insel. Among the students are 
ninety San Francisco high school seniors and forty 
from Alameda, chosen from the top 10 per cent of 
their own classes to participate in the experiment. 

The President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School is concerned with the large num- 
ber of able youth who do not attend college. Edu- 
cational television is helping to motivate qualified 
young people to consider college. A viewer from 
Arkansas wrote to the Memphis Press-Scimitar 
about Educational Television Station WKNO-TV, 
saying: “To me it has been an inspiration; it has 
exposed me in my ignorance and it has been the de- 
termining factor for my entering college this Sep- 
tember.” 


TEACHING THE TEACHERS 


TV is being used increasingly to teach the teach- 
ers. The in-service training possibilities of the 


medium are just beginning to be revealed. For ex- 
ample, Educational Station WQED, Pittsburgh, airs 
credit courses for teachers in the public schools, 
based upon community resources, so that teachers 
may learn more about industries in their local com- 
munities. The Miami ETV station is used by the 
Dade County supervisor of mathematics to extend 
her visits to schools. Says the supervisor: 


Our way of teaching arithmetic has changed. We are 
using a new method and a new kind of textbook. I have 
been visiting the schools to explain the new method to 
teachers, but I can get to only one school a week—and 
with some 130 schools in Dade County, it just is not 
possible to reach them all. On television it should be 
possible to reach a lot more. 


In New York City, closed circuit has been used 
to provide a 30-hour program in science teaching 
techniques to teachers formerly unqualified in this 
field. In Houston, Texas, 1,500 elementary school 
teachers met in their own school libraries for in- 
service spelling demonstrations aired by the ETV 
station, KUHT-TV. Intensive follow-up discussions 
were held in each school after the telecast. Since 
such discussions are impossible in circumstances 
where 1,500 teachers would meet in an auditorium, 
much enthusiasm was expressed for this use of tele- 
vision. 

In Schenectady, Mrs. Anne Slack combines T\ 
teaching of French for elementary pupils with in 
service training of their teachers. She states: 


The TV lesson once a week that I teach in French is 
the focus for all the French that goes on in Schenectady 
elementary schools. But it is far from all there is to it. 
The classroom teachers who are interested or have some 
experience in the language take a regular in-service 
training course in the evening that ties together what | 
do and helps them carry it on with the children. 


The University of North Carolina, through its 
Station WUNC-TYV, received a letter addressed to 
Professor David G. Monroe which stated: “Thank 
you for the opportunity of renewing my teaching 
certificate. Most of all, I appreciate taking part in 
an adult conversation now.” 

The Texas State Department of Education, in 
cooperation with commercial stations and teacher 
training institutions, uses TV to recruit and initiate 
the training of teachers. 

The use of closed circuit television for students 
training to be teachers—to study actual classrooms 
in operation without disturbing the routine of the 
class being observed—is undergoing trial in several 
locations. The fact that the supervisor of the 
teacher-trainees can comment without disturbing 
the class under observation helps to improve the 
conditions of learning. 
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IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Nearly every course in the American undergradu- 
ate curriculum has now been presented on TV. 
While the number of students earning academic 
credit for televised courses is growing too fast to 
count, it is safe to say that there must be well over 
50,000. Institutions of higher education use broad 
casting facilities to bring complete courses to view- 
ers, who, if they desire credit, take course examina 
tions on the campus, pay normal registration fees, 
and buy texts and study guides. Many more thou 
sands of adults, motivated by the desire to learn, 
take advantage of such courses on a noncredit basis. 

The Junior Colleges of Chicago are now in their 
second year of providing courses by television. Ini- 
tial testing indicates that TV students have better 
grades than those taught by conventional instruc- 
tion. The University of Detroit has begun to air 
lecture and demonstration portions of all freshman 
courses in the College of Arts and Sciences ove 
Detroit's ETV Station WTVS. Some of the pro- 
grams are carried in the day and some at night, to 
permit students to combine their studies with their 
jobs. States President Steiner: 


We do not regard this extensive education by TV as a 
* gimmick. TV is not intended to replace conventional 
educational methods; we will use it as a tool to bring 
one phase of our campus educational techniques—the 
lecture and demonstration—closer to more students. 


Other universities combine their televised lessons 
with correspondence courses in the division of gen- 
eral extension. The University of Illinois has de- 
veloped its TV work along this line. The Univer- 
sity of Nebraska is using its TV Station KUON-TV 
and its correspondence division to provide mathe- 
matical training to high school students. 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY 


Universities not only use TV for purposes of ex- 
tending the services of the institution to greater 
publics, but they are also, primarily through closed 
circuit, attempting to improve the quality of in- 
struction upon the campus. 

A visitor to Penn State, for example, gains the 
impression of excellent instructors with courage to 
teach, despite the possibility of their colleagues 
watching over their shoulders by means of a moni- 
tor—the willingness to have their powers of teach- 
ing researched, and analyzed in the clear, cold light 
ot what their students have learned. 

One sees students freé of proctors concentrating 
upon the words and thoughts of a professor who is 
present only on the screen. A heartening impression 
of teacher and student going about the main busi- 
ness of learning comes to an observer at Penn State. 
As in the case of teachers in the Hagerstown, Marv- 


land, experiment, the excitement of teaching, the 
ferment of the educative process, stimulates more 
conversation about learning than about TV. 

It could well be that TV’s main contribution lies 
in its catalytic effect which has stimulated and en- 
couraged a re-examination of the processes of teach- 
ing and learning. 

Those with experience in the use of TV for in 
struction immediately discover its virtues in en 
larging the scope and sharpening the clarity ol 
what can be demonstrated. To sit on the back row 
of a class of 500 sophomores and be able to ob- 
serve the demonstrations of a professor of chemistry 
-with the front row view afforded by a nearby re- 
ceiver—is impressive. It leads an observer to believe 
that television improves the quality of the large 
group instruction that is characteristic of much un- 
dergraduate instruction. 


A SECOND CHANCE FOR LEARNING 


The great public discussion of the crisis in edu- 
cation, it seems to me, has stimulated interest in 
self-development on the part of thousands of peo- 
ple of all ages who have failed to take advantage ol 
educational opportunity in years gone by. Perhaps 
one of the most valuable contributions of teqching 
by television lies in its potential for providing a 
second chance, at the time when educational per- 
sonnel and facilities are being used to capacity. The 
Adult High School in Pittsburgh gives men and 
women without high school diplomas an opportu- 
nity within the privacy of their homes to remedy 
this lack. The future may well prove that this serv- 
ice, one of many, justifies the entire budget ol 
WQED. 

In Pennsylvania, convicts in the State Peniten- 
tiary have been able to complete their high school 
course work by means of ETV Station WQED. Both 
high school and college opportunities are being pro- 
vided in similar fashion to captive audiences in 
penal institutions in Michigan, Illinois, California 
and North Carolina. 

If education can prepare captive men fof eventual 
freedom, it can also raise the potential of free men. 
he work of Educational Station WKNO-TV in 
Memphis in the field of adult illiteracy has been 
recognized by a special Sylvania award and by Ohio 
State University. The gratitude of the citizens of 
Memphis, I am sure, will be awarded to the station 
for many years to come. The economic contribution 
to Memphis made possible by enabling adult citi- 
zens to read and write must be very large. Perhaps 
when most of the research has been completed and 
all of the results are in, this form of TV teaching 
may prove most noteworthy of all. 

What conclusions can one draw from this quick 
look at teaching by television? First of all the will- 

(Continued on page 19) 


In this article the author indicates that custom and tradition commonly bring a 
series of safeguards and sound conditions into the selection of judges for the 
state courts that are not prescribed by law. He raises the question whether for- 
malizing of such tendencies by writing them into the law would not improve the 
courts, and he points to the Missouri system of judicial selection as an effective 
way of accomplishing this. John W. Wood, who gives us the paper, is Assistant 
Professor of Government and Assistant Director of the Bureau of Government 
Research at the University of Oklahoma. 


State Judicial Selection: 


Realities vs. Legalities 


By Joun W. Woop 


N STATES now using popular election as the means 
of filling judicial positions, the legal system pro- 
vided by the state constitution and state law 

seldom conforms with the realities of selection pro- 
cedures. The electorate does not directly control the 
holders of judicial office under present selection pro- 
cedures, even where popular election is provided. A 
legislative problem therefore appears to be posed: 
one of legalizing present realities and bringing them 
within the realm of governmental institutions. 

Should informal customs which have developed 
as partial cures for an almost unworkable system of 
election for judicial officials be institutionalized? 
Certain traditions obviously have developed relative 
to state judicial officials which are unofficially sanc- 
tioned as accepted procedure. Included are customs 
as to bipartisan endorsement of candidates, consulta- 
tion with the state bar on nominations, ad interim 
appointments, and practices concerning tenure. 
TENURE 

The subject of tenure for judges bears investiga 
tion. In states using short elective terms of two to 
six years for judicial officials, the lack of contest fo1 
these offices, or the dominance of the political scene 
by one political party or the other tends to allow 
judges to regain their ofhices with considerable ease. 
Frequently there is little contest for state judicial 
positions, reflecting a lack of attractiveness in the 
form of financial and other rewards of the offices. 
Che legal protession is comparatively well paid, and 
the successful lawyer is not inclined to leave his 
practice for service with the courts—particularly 
when the service means low salaries, possible insta- 
bility of position due to political contests, the neces- 
sity of campaigning for office, and the need to re- 
establish a legal practice upon failure to retain office. 

Might it not be better to adopt officially a longe: 

term of office tor judges within the state court sys- 
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tems, and thus legally install what has in fact tended 
to develop as a custom over the years? Only in Mas 
sachusetts and New Hampshire is tenure for life 
during good behavior provided. In the New Jersey 
system, Judges of the Supreme Court and Superior 
Courts receive an original appointment for a seven- 
year term. After this they are eligible for life tenure 
during good behavior upon reappointment by the 
Governor. Pennsylvania has a prescribed twenty-one 
vear nonsuccessive term for Supreme Court Judges, 
Maryland a fifteen-vear term, and Louisiana and 
New York fourteen-year terms. Five other states 
Colorado, North Dakota, Utah, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin—where judges are popularly elected, have 
established terms of ten years or more for judges on 
the supreme appellate court. Practice may effect 
longer terms in states where short terms are pro- 
vided by law. 

A study, for example, of the nine judges on the 
lowa Supreme Court, not including the present 
court, since 1838, reveals that the average judge had 
almost nine years of service, and was re-elected after 
a first six-year term. Forty-five of the seventy-five 
Supreme Court Judges serving during this period 
had served for six years or longer, and eighteen had 
served for periods of twelve years or longer. Six of 
the present nine judges have continuous periods of 
service of ten years or more, and the three most 
recent elevations to the court replaced judges with 
ten to thirteen years of service on it. 

Many changes in the state courts result from 
deaths, resignations and failure to seek re-election 
rather than from political contests in which an in 
cumbent is displaced. The Oklahoma Supreme 
(Civil) Court tends to illustrate this point. Approxi 
mately one-third of the changes, representing a 
in 1907. 
have arisen trom deaths and resignations, with the 
latter predominating. 


total of sixty-nine judges since statehood 
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Even without adoption of nonpartisan nominat- 
ing and selection procedures, an extended term, pro- 
viding added tenure for judicial officials, would 
tend to place them less often in a political light be- 
fore the voter. In states where judges do engage in 
political contests and take active part in partisan 
campaigns, the frequency of these battles could be 
minimized. 

Participation by state court judges in political 
campaigns ranges from financial and other types of 
support for local party organizations to participa- 
tion in political party conventions and making of 
campaign speeches for their own and other party 
candidacies. Such active political participation is 
opposed by the American Bar Association, but it is 
condoned in various states by the legal profession, 
members of the bench, and the voting public. 

With increased terms of office, judges might be- 
come less sensitive to sporadic public opinion than 
is sometimes now the case. 

APPOINTMENT BY THE GOVERNOR 

The use of ad interim appointments by the Gov- 
ernor has served as an initial means of obtaining 
capable professional lawyers on the bench who 
would not willingly submit to popular election, ne 
cessitating a partisan political battle. After initially 
receiving such appointment, many of these judges 
have found subsequent election a much less strenu- 
ous process. The success of gubernatorial appoint- 
ment under this procedure might indicate that it 
would be advantageous for regular court selection 
as well. 

The late Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Chiet Justice of 
New Jersey, estimated that one-fourth to one-third 
of the judges arriving on the state courts come to 
them as a result of ad interim appointments. In 
Alabama, California (trial courts), Iowa, North 
Carolina and Tennessee more than half of the pop 
ularly elected state judges were originally appointed 
by the Governor on an ad interim basis. This pro- 
portion is considerable enough to warrant the as- 
sumption that the present power of the state chief 
executive over judicial appointments is a reality. II 
the Governor's appointees receive popular sanction 
at subsequent elections in a large number of in- 
stances, it would appear that considerable public 
confidence is attached to his preference. 
ALTERNATIVES 

Under the Missouri system of judicial selection for 
the appellate courts, the judge—originally appoint- 
ed by the Governor {rom nominations by a special 
commission—runs for election only against his own 
record on the court rather than against a political 
opponent. Such a system elsewhere may prove a 
sound compromise where vesting of full appointing 
power in the hands of the Governor is opposed. A 


popular check is provided on the exercise of the 
appointive power under the Missouri system and 
that of California, which is closely similar to it. 

Approval of a candidate by the state bar associa- 
tion in many states has been a means of furthering 
a candidate’s chances for judicial office. The associa- 
tion, as an organized profession and interest group, 
thus already has some influence in selection proc- 
esses. Only in New York and Illinois, of the states 
popularly electing judges, is the state bar association 
formally consulted. Most other states follow the 
practice of informal consultation. This may be 
through conducting of bar polls and publication o! 
opinions obtained by this means. In some instances 
bar associations adopt resolutions in support ol 
favored candidates. 

There can be little doubt that the bar has a 
vested interest in the outcome of judicial contests. 
The Missouri Plan for nomination and selection ol 
judges officially recognizes the interest of the state 
bar association through formation of a nominating 
commission upon which state bar members are rep- 
resented. The question arises how much influence a 
professional association should have in the nomi- 
nating process. That query may be answered affirm. 
atively by bar association members; however, gen- 
eral bar endorsement of the Missouri Plan in vari- 
ous states has not been followed by active support 
on the part of many bar members during campaigns 
for its adoption. From the public viewpoint, it may 
be assumed that control of selection for public office 
by a private association would be opposed. In the 
Missouri Plan the inclusion of a number of lay 
members chosen by the Governor in the nominating 
commission would appear to counterbalance the 
effect of the state bar association's representatives 
in it. 

Bipartisan endorsement of judges, which occurs 
in several states, may be an indication of a distaste 
on the part of political parties for a popularly 
elected partisan judiciary at the state level. In 
Idaho, Kansas, Maryland and New York bipartisan 
endorsement is frequently given. In other states it 
is used occasionally. Such endorsement nullifies the 
intensity of political conflict over judicial positions. 
In Iowa, a state where party conventions are used to 
nominate judges, examples have occurred of both 
the Democratic and Republican party conventions 
nominating the same district judge of long service 
on the bench. Thus his re-election is assured with- 
out contest. Similar situations have arisen in other 
states. In New Jersey, where judges are appointed, 
more than one hundred years of tradition demands 
the exercise of bipartisanship in the appointments. 


PUBLIC INTERESTS AND PUBLIC CONTROI 


A primary consideration in judicial selection pro- 
cedures would appear to be that of combining rep- 
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resentation for intertwined interests in our demo- 
cratic system of government. These include inter- 
ests of the voting public, political parties, legisla- 
tors, the executive, the legal profession and other 
groups. All of these interlapping interests demand 


recognition under present selection systems, wheth-. 


er they be executive appointment, legislative selec- 
tion or popular election. Yet they remain behind 
the scenes as largely invisible influences. 

Where the power of judicial appointment is a 
prerogative of the Governor—even without partici- 
pation of a nominating committee of laymen and 
bar association representatives as under the Mis- 
sourl system—the chief executive obviously must 
consider many such factors in his choices. So must 
the legislature if the choice falls to it. Legislative 
appointment, for a few or many judicial officials, is 
followed in Connecticut, Rhode Island (only tor 
Supreme Court Judges), South Carolina, Vermont 
and Virginia. In Connecticut the legislature ap- 
points from nominations of the Governor; in othe1 
states the Governor's influence is less formalized. 
The political affiliation of prospective candidates is 
often important. 

Public control of judicial positions under both 
gubernatorial appointment and legislative selection 
is a factor indirectly, as both the Governor and the 
legislature are elected. If appdértionment of the leg- 
islature gives overrepresentation to rural or any 
local interests, the Governor may be a better index 
of popular feeling than the legislature. 

But does either straight gubernatorial selection 
or legislative election—however well they may work 
in certain states—give adequate permanent and ftor- 
mal representation to all the diverse interests in- 
volved? Should wider representation be tormalized? 

Under the American Bar Association Plan a nom- 
inating commission tor judges would be composed 
ot three high judicial officials and three laymen. As 
adopted in Missouri the nominating commission is 
composed of three bar association members elected 
by the state bar association and three lay members 
selected by the Governor, in addition to the Chiet 
Justice of the Supreme Court. These seven persons 
act as a nominating commission and submit three 
names to the Governor when a vacancy on the 
highest appellate bench occurs. The Governor then 
chooses one of these persons to fill the position. The 
appointment is submitted to the voters after one 
year and they approve or disapprove the retention 
ot the Governor's appointee in judicial othce. 

This proposal actually combines « number ol in- 
terests affecting the judiciaryv—those of the legal 
profession, organized around the state bar associa 
tion; of the state executive; of political party intlu- 
ences; and finally—through the refterendum—ol the 
electorate. Phe fact that some sway iy lett tor party 
influence is evident in the tendency of Governors 


to appoint members of their own party. But the cus- 
tom is not rigid; it was recently broken in Missouri 
And to retain his office the judge, having no polit- 
ical opponent on the ballot and running on his 
record in the referendum, is substantially liberated 
from political activity. The voting public, on its 
part, decides the issue in a relatively non-political 
election, in which satisfactory performance is the 
prime tactor. 


CONCLUSION 


In many instances adoption of the Missouri Plan 
would merely institutionalize prevailing customs 
which have developed in selection procedures. 
Where judges are popularly elected, the growing 
tendency is toward tenure in excess of the short, 
fixed term actually provided by law. The influence 
of the Governor on the judiciary through the use 
of ad interim appointments is everywhere evident. 
Notable trends have developed toward bipartisan 
and prolessional endorsement of candidates seeking 
ofhce. The Missouri Plan recognizes the needs of 
longer tenure, de-emphasis of partisan political 
aspects, and participation by professional and pub- 
lic interests in the nomination process. It extends 
the already substantial appointing authority of the 
Governor. And it does these things in a system 
that can be legislated—one in which many of the 
realities of present selection procedure become es 
tablished and tormal legalities. 


Television and Teaching 


(Continued from page 16) 


ingness to try the untried, to experiment with meth. 
ods of improving the quality of education and in- 
creasing its accessibility, is a compliment to educa 
tors and those who support education in this coun 
try. The lack of tear that would prevent re-exami- 
nation of traditional methods of education is a trib- 
ute to them. The absence of gadgetry tor gadgetry’s 
sake, or dependence on the novel for novelty’s sake, 
is also commendable. One sees an honest, protes 
sional concern to improve the quality of learning 
and teaching at the very time that the exploding 
dimensions of education demand running at top 
speed just to stay even. The willingness to teach 
publicly, moreover, ts a sign of self-confidence in 
professional competence on the part of the partici- 
pating teachers. Reaction of students to televised 
teaching gives evidence that tomorrow’s student 
may be more of a self-starter, depending less upon 
constant spoon-teeding. 

And, finally, what is the future? It seems to me 
that one of these days the role of television in edu 
cation will emerge something like this: 

Phe medium will be recognized accurately and 
unemouonally as 4 neutral carrier, of no Meaning in 
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itself, drawing intelligence and significance only 
from the thoughts of men impressed upon it and 
carried with the speed of light to those who need 
to know. Wisely used, it can magnify the effective- 
ness of the good instructor, bring to the aid of the 
teacher specialists in all fields of learning, provide 
in-service training Opportunities, give a second 
chance to those whose education has been inter- 
rupted, and enlarge the physical and intellectual 
dimensions of education in America. 

As this day comes, television will no longer be cis 
cussed and debated. It will be taken for granted as 
an effective educational tool. 


California’s Intern Program 


(Continued from page 13) 


Mr. Kunsman is a resident of Berkeley. He was 
assigned to Assemblyman Francis C. Lindsay, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Conservation, Planning 
and Public Works. 

Miss Ruth Ross, 24, holder of a Bachelor's de- 
gree in Journalism from U.S.C. Miss Ross served as 
news editor, reporter, copyreader and assistant wom- 
en's editor of the student Daily Trojan, and intends 
to work in the newspaper business. She is a resident 
of Los Angeles. Miss Ross was assigned to Assemblvy- 
man Glenn Coolidge, Chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

William Scheuermann, Jr., 29, of Alameda, the 
holder of Bachelor's and Master's degrees in Politi- 
cal Science from the University of California. He 
has worked as a student teacher at Oakland Junior 
College and plans to enter government employment. 
He served with the military government of the Fre¢ 
Territory of Trieste while in the Army and has 
been a teaching assistant at his department at U.C. 
Mr. Scheuermann was assigned to Assemblyman 
Frank P. Belotti, Chairman of the Committee on 
Fish and Game. 


WIDE ACTIVITIES 


Interns study subjects connected with the legisla 
tive process and have discussion sessions on them 
every other week. Regular assignments ol home- 
work go with each discussion session. At seminars 
in between, interns hear from various persons con- 
nected with legislatures and question them on 
points of interest. Members of the group have also 
taken it upon themselves to corner persons of spe- 
cial note who may be visiting the capitol, and to 
encourage them to participate in alter-hour discus- 
SCSSIONS. 

Phe general purpose of the program is to supple- 
ment the academic studies of the graduate student 
with responsible experience in the legislative proc 


ess. In turn, it is anticipated that legislators and 
legislative committees and agencies will receive val- 
uable assistance from the interns. 

The only restrictions are that interns are not al- 
lowed to do campaign work nor to engage in the 
personal affairs of legislators. 

We can already see concrete results from the ear- 
nest work of the interns with their committees and 
legislators, and we receive nothing but enthusiastic 
comments from all sides. 

\ll the committees mentioned above have re- 
search programs under way, during the period be- 
tween adjournment of the general session in June, 
1957, and the opening of the next general session in 
January, 1959. The interns will observe a sixty-day 
budget session of the legislature beginning in Feb- 
ruary, and also are hoping to take part in a special 
session that the Governor is expected to call. 

The California legislature carries on an extensive 
program of interim research, each interim commit- 
tee being authorized to make studies within its legis- 
lative jurisdiction. To aid in the educational and 
orientation aspects of the program, interns were 
assigned only to committees that already had a 
research staff. 

All of the interns are registered at their home 
universities for between one and four units of grad- 
uate study towards a higher degree. And to give the 
interns an opportunity to evaluate what they are 
doing, Protessor Lee holds seminars once a week 
in Sacramento. 

I believe that the program well reflects the in- 
creased attention and study that are being given by 
the participating schools to the legislative process 
and, broadly, to state government. I expect the pro- 
gram to contribute in a significant manner not only 
to the training of future teachers of political sci- 
ence, newspapermen and attorneys, but also to 
stimulate further research in the field and lead to 
closer relations between the legislature and the par- 
ticipating departments. 

The California State Assembly, moreover, is hope- 
tul that the program will prove a taining ground 
for future legislative staff personnel. And who 
knows: — We may even have several tuture legis- 
lators in our midst right now. 


Among the States 


(Continued from page 2) 


held in a preliminary report that steps should be taken 
toward establishment of a number of additional com 
munity colleges in the state. It favored abolition of a 
current stipulation of 10,000 population in the commu- 
nity college law and favored permission for formation of 
community college districts encompassing two or more 
adjoining school districts. The committee believed that 


re 


a minimum foundation community college program 
should be supported by tuition and fees, local tax re- 
sources and state aid funds, and that colleges should be 
authorized to build dormitories by issuing self-liquidat 
ing bonds. Among other recommendations in the pre- 
liminary report was creation of a full-time ofhce of di 
rector of community colleges in the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and appointment of a statewide citizens’ 
advisory committee. 


“Blue Law” Revision Urged in Jersey.—The New Jersey 
Supreme Court has voided municipal action barring cer- 
tain businesses from operating on Sundays, while at the 
same time recommending to the legislature that it review 
the problem and find a legislative solution. Said the 
Court: “It is quite clear that a remedy cannot be expected 
to be found in the judicial branch of government, for 
what may be prudent is peculiarly for the legislature to 
consider. ’ Part of the problem lies in the fact that the 
statewide laws on the subject were declared unconstitu 
tional in 1956 because they contained no penalty pro 
vision for violators. 

* 
Fees for Sheriffs Eliminated.—The fee system has been 
eliminated for payment of most of Florida’s sheriffs and 
for all of those in Indiana, a recent issue of the National 
Sheriff reports. Fifty-four Florida sheriffs are now paid 
salaries ranging from $6,000 to $15,000 a year, depending 
upon the counties’ population; thirteen sheriffs, the re 
port indicates, continue to work on a fee basis. Effective 
January 1, all of Indiana’s ninety-two sheriffs were to be 
paid on a salary basis—the salaries ranging from 54,000 
to $17,500, depending on the counties’ population and 
assessed valuation. 


Colorado Programs.—Colorado has initiated three new 
programs with important bearing on the future of the 
state. A sixty-two-member statewide Advisory Committee 
on Natural Resources Development has begun meeting 
to help guide the Governor and the new State Depart 
ment of Natural Resources in drawing lines for develop 
ment of the state’s natural wealth. A new State Park and 
Recreation Department has opened ofhces in the capitol 
building to start work on development of roadside parks, 
state parks, and multiple recreational use areas. And a 
thirty-man committee under Chief Justice O. Otto Moore 
of the State Supreme Court has undertaken a study to 
work out a suggested program of reforms and improve 
ments of the Colorado judiciary for submission to the 
1959 legislature. 


Residence and Settlement Problems.— The Special Com 
mittee of the Northeastern States on Residence and Set 
tlement Problems met in New York Citv November 11. 
It reported progress in the development and drafting of 
an interstate compact which would abolish restrictive 


residence and settlement requirements as among and 
between the states joining it. As now drafted, the com 
pact would make it possible for any resident of a state 
party to the compact to receive any of the following 
services or assistance in another party state without stay- 
ing in the second state for the usual period required: 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
general assistance or “home relief,’ foster care of chil 
dren, care of unwed mothers, and welfare medical sery 
ices. A final draft of the proposed compact is expected to 
be available early in 1958. 


Alaska Area Opened.—The United States Department of 
the Interior has taken initial steps to open to mineral 
leasing and mining claims 20 million acres of Alaskan 
land that were withdrawn from all forms of public entry 
in 1943. Long sought by Alaskans, the move was de- 
scribed by Governor Michael A. Stepovich as “a tremen 
dous step forward in developing Alaska’s natural re 
sources.” All the lands affected by the proposed modifica- 
tion lie approximately 150 miles north of the Arctic 
Circle, in the area explored between 1943 and 1953 by 
the Navy and the Interior Department's Geological Sur 
vey. The area to be opened includes 16,000 acres of the 
Gubik gas field. Left unaffected by the modification is 
the 23 million acre Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, 
which was included in the 1943 withdrawal order. 


PLANNING SERVICES 
FOR 
STATE GOVERNMENT 


\ summary of the need and sugges- 
tions for organization in this impor- 
tant field. The report describes the 
major functions of planning serv- 
ices, reviews the development of 
state planning agencies up to now, 
and presents a series of suggestions 
that may be adapted to the needs of 
individual states in establishing and 
administering such services hence- 
forth. 
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